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EDITORIAL 


Articles in this month’s number spell out in an interesting 
way the degree to which the sociological viewpoint is mak- 
ing itself felt in education. The role of the clique in high 
school student life, the function of the mass media, and 
even the group function in adult learning — as indicated in 
the graduate seminar — all bear testimony to the sociologi- 
cal base of education. Slavin climaxes the presentations with 
a look at modern education from the point of view of a 
social worker. 

This development has gone far to place sociology on a 
par with psychology as basic in teacher training. If were 
- added to the emphases of this number those others which 
have been stressed in recent issues — Community Develop- 
ment, Human Relations, Sociological Determination of 
Curriculum, and Cultural Anthropology — one begins to 
grasp the vast explorations ahead of us before we yet realize 
fully the relation of these social forces to the organization 


and integration of personality. 
Dan W. Dodson 


Copyright 1950, by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 











CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION AND 
LEADERSHIP IN THE EDUCATION SEMINAR 


Franklin K. Patterson 


In the half-century now ending, teachers of Education 
have given substantial leadership to the transformation of 
American public school practice by their work in college 
classrooms and seminars. It sometimes seems, however, that 
professors of Education may have made this contribution 
in spite of their own teaching methods. That they have been 
able to teach with appreciable effectiveness is perhaps a 
greater tribute to their personal qualities and the historical 
need for what they have taught, than to their methods of 
instruction. 

Generally speaking, the things that have been wrong with 
the college teaching of Education are the same things that 
have been wrong with the college teaching in other disci- 
plines or fields. In Education, too, subject matter has tended 
to assume the aspect of deity. The forms and rituals of the 
academic life have been main concerns of many teachers 
and students. College teaching in Education has typically 
been teacher-centered, directive, tacitly authoritarian and 
almost wholly verbal. It has placed great confidence in test- 
performance as a gauge of learning, and stress on grades 
and degrees as measures of academic progress. 

In the seminar-room as well as in the lecture-hall the stu- 
dent desiring academic approval has often been compelled 
by the circumstances of college instruction to play a role of 
submission to the personality of the professor and to learn 
to verbalize as well as possible about the subject matter con- 
cepts and facts especially dear to the latter’s heart. In so 
doing, he has learned how to read and reproduce the ma- 
terials deemed important by the faculty, how to take down 
with accuracy the pronouncements of professors, how to 
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write acceptable discussions during examination, how to 
pick out “correct” statements on “objective” tests, and how 
to compose term papers whose culling and borrowing are 
reflected in appropriate, and preferably extensive, annota- 
tion. Considering the effort expended both by faculty and 
student in this process, it is understandable that a certain 
amount of learning of concepts and information applicable 
later in professional situations takes place. That such learn- 
ing is secondary and highly limited, is the fundamental ob- 
jection to traditional college instruction. 

The perpetuation of this process in the teaching of Educa- 
tion is regrettable for at least two reasons. First, as in all 
fields, these methods of instruction tend to operate against 
the learning of concepts and information for the construc- 
tive personal and social use they may have beyond the col- 
lege. Traditional methods put a premium on quick, encyclo- 
pedic, verbal learning for the achievement of goals that are 
basically unrelated to the concepts, understandings and in- 
formation presumably being taught. The commanding goal 
becomes academic “success” rather than the increase of a 
lasting professional competence. Ronald Lippitt, noting 
that in “our teacher-training practices we seem to be as- 
suming to a large extent that things learned verballs:: vill be 
translated into action,” has asserted that correct ve? raliz- 
ing fails in a majority of cases to influence actual per: © -m- 
ance on the job later.* Indeed, much of the verbal lear?’ 1g 
in the traditional college course is forgotten in short ordér, 
and for this reason, if for no other, has relatively little in- 
fluence on later performance.” Even if it is remembered, 
verbal learning that has not bound up the symbol with the 
fact in a context of experience will find its way into later 
life and action only with difficulty. 

1 Ronald Lippitt, “Experimentation With Teacher Training,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, March, 1944, 399. 

2A. I. Gates, A. T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell and, R. C. Challman, Educa- 
tional Psychology (Macmillan, N. Y., 1949, 3rd edition), 395 f., report studies 


which give support to this statement. P. O. Johnson’s study of a college botany 
class showed an average decrement of information amounting to 76%. 
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Traditional methods in the teaching of Education may be 
criticized in the second place because they frequently repre- 
sent a “do as I say and not as I do” policy which is neither 
logically consistent nor educationally constructive. Lippitt 
has remarked that the “teaching practices used in the teach- 
ers college classroom are frequently found to be actually 
contradictory in practice to those we are teaching verbally 
in the same situation.”* Thus a split between “correct 
knowing” and “correct doing” may be condoned by the 
teachers of teachers themselves. 


The following characteristics, then, seem to be found 
commonly in the structure and operation of the graduate 
seminar : 


1. Jt is teacher-centered. Traditionally, the seminar is 
looked on as “belonging” to the professor ; it is “his” semi- 
nar, and the value of the seminar as it is discussed by stu- 
dents is apt to be set in terms of the prestige and/or bril- 
liance of the professor. In this sense, the seminar is a place 
where novices sit at the feet of a wise elder, fixing their 
hope for wisdom on his dispensation. This characteristic of 
the seminar as a social group establishes a role of dominance 
for the professor and roles of submission for the students. 
A group focus on the professor results, reflected in the way 
students arrange their chairs, the way their attention is 
diz ected toward the professor, and the way his presentations 
may dominate the time of the seminar. 

2. Its social structure depends on a one-to-one relation- 
ship between professor and student. The seminar has com- 
monly placed emphasis on a kind of relationship in which 
the student, rather than discussing things with the whole 
group, tends to address himself directly to the professor. 
The latter acts as a sort of arbiter, determining whether the 
remarks addressed to him have value or not. As a basis for 


8 Lippitt, op. ctt., 400. 
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vital social structure this relationship usually proves inade- 
quate. In the first place it acts to atomize the seminar, actu- 
ally dividing it into a number of two person groups in which 
one constituent is always the professor. The main result is 
to inhibit the development of the seminar as a social whole 
having unity and vitality. In the second place, for many in- 
dividuals in the seminar even a one-to-one relationship with 
the professor does not develop. His attention and time is 
occupied in exchanges with individuals who for one reason 
or another attract him. Shy members of the group, or those 
less aggressive or verbally adept, may never achieve recog- 
nition by the professor and so remain outside the main 
dynamic relationship the seminar provides. 

3. It achieves only a minimum existence as a social 
group. The seminar that is teacher-centered and heavily de- 
pendent on the relationship of individual students to the 
professor constitutes a minimum social group. Within it, 
barriers of diffidence and strangeness between members 
tend to persist. Individuals in the seminar remain socially 
isolated, except as they may establish a relationship with 
the professor, meet a friend in the group, or, by chance and 
tenuously, effect an acquaintance with some other individual 
in the group. As a result, individuals do not attribute sig- 
nificance and value to the group as such. “We-feeling” and 
a sense of belonging do not emerge in the individual’s atti- 
tudes toward the group. Where the names and interests, the 
needs and capacities of other individuals in a group tend to 
remain unknown, sharing does not easily arise. 

4. Inthe traditional seminar social interaction and com- 
munication among membership is impeded. The factors 
suggested above impair the development of social interac- 
tion and communication. A mature, socially-whole group, 
with esprit d’corps and a minimum of barriers among its 
membership, is one in which social-interaction can reach a 
high level and common problems be subjected to the most 
productive kind of joint attack. A seminar which barely 
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achieves existence as a social group and in which individuals 
tend to be socially isolated does not. achieve a level of inter- 
action of this order, and its effectiveness as a vehicle for do- 
ing and learning is limited as a result. 

5. Its behavior in operation is relatively static. Partici- 
pation in the kind of seminar suggested here is prescribed 
within rather narrow limits. In preparation for actual meet- 
ings the individuals in the seminar are expected to engage 
in isolated reading and research activities, each on his own. 
Usually, in addition to this, individual members are expect- 
ed to perform the verbal ritual of preparing and submitting 
seminar-papers. During regular meetings of the seminar in- 
dividual participation is very unequally divided between 
listening and talking. For the greater part of the time the 
individual member is listening, either to the professor or to 
a fellow-member holding forth at length. When temporarily 
free from receiving knowledge as a passive listener, the in- 
dividual member may have a little opportunity to talk. Then, 
due to the conditions of the situation, he may talk less to 
contribute to a general understanding than to put in his 
own small bid for recognition. 

This brief discussion of traditional seminars has been 
exaggerated for effect. Each graduate student and profes- 
sor knows there are important exceptions to this dismal pic- 
ture, that a seminar may be teacher-centered and all the rest 
and yet be a wonderful experience. Yet it seems plain that 
seminars usually are structured and operated in ways that 
make the release of individual and social creativeness more 
difficult than need be. 


Learning is not entirely an individual process. It is among 
the most social of human activities, and the social conditions 
under which it is proposed are heavily determinant of its 
success or failure. 

Surely there are learnings, and sometimes most construc- 
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tive ones, which take place under the circumstances de- 
scribed in the previous section. The point, however, is that 
such circumstances are neither perfect nor unchangeable, 
and that present knowledge indicates the fulfillment of cer- 
tain conditions will generally promote more satisfying | 
group experiences and thereby make effective learning 
more likely. Three closely interrelated conditions may be 
cited here as basic to group process and effective learning 
in the graduate seminar. The first is fundamental in the 
series and out of it the latter two arise. 

Condition One: Humane leadership, interested in discov- 
ering the needs of group membership, confident of individ- 
ual and group capacities, and able to transmit an enthusiasm 
for possible learnings. This may rightly be taken as a large 
order, but chiefly in the sense that teaching itself is a most 
significant, challenging task which demands adequate train- 
ing and personal adjustment in the teacher. These leader- 
ship characteristics are not perfections to which only a few 
are born, but are practical requisites which individuals may 
acquire. 

Helen H. Jennings has offered a dynamic redefinition of 
leadership which is especially relevant in this connection. 
Speaking of leaders as they are sociometrically revealed, 
Dr. Jennings says that they are typically: 


individuals who see beyond the circumference of their own per- 
sonal needs into the wide range of needs of their fellow citizens. 
By their conduct they go further than the majority... in relating 
themselves to others and in translating the needs of others into 
effective outlets.‘ 


The life of the seminar will be deeply affected, then, not 
only by the subject-matter learning of the teacher-leader, 
but also by his personal adjustment with people and his be- 
lief in them. Melby has underlined this by recommending 
that educational leadership look to “humble, simple, inven- 


* Helen H. Jennings, “Leadership — A Dynamic Redefinition,” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, March, 1944, 431. 
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tive, creative, warm-hearted, generous people” as being best 
fitted to the tasks of the profession.” In the degree to which 
a group believes that its leadership is of this order or that 
it is sincerely aiming in this direction in its conduct, so the 
other conditions of effective group experience and learning 
will be approximated. 

Such seminar leadership moves away from domination 
of the group and toward participation in the group. Her- 
rold, in reporting experimentation with graduate instruc- 
tion at Columbia Teachers College, mentions the possibili- 
ties of a dynamic discovery of needs through group 
participation. “The teacher,” Herrold says, “can play a part 
in this discovery by participating as a member of the class 
rather than as a transcendant and remote intellect.”*® Par- 
ticipation, however, has some differences for the professor. 
As leader he must see that his position is uniquely ambi- 
lateral; he is both of the group and not of it. He must 
be a sincere participant in seminar group life, and yet, with- 
out being authoritarian, remain a surrogate of the profes- 
sion and the community.‘ 

Condition Two: Emotional security in the learning 
situation. Individuals, because of their backgrounds, will 
come to the group with varying capacities for achieving 
a sense of security in the brief experience that is possible. 
These capacities, however, may be more fully realized if 
the social atmosphere of the group and its ways of behavior 
are such that members are recognized and respected as 
individuals and treated as being essential to group life 
and work. 

Skogsberg has remarked that “in the educational situa- 
tion human relationships are most important, because it is 
through the interaction among people as individuals and 

5E. O. Melby, “Leadership is Release of Creativity,” School Executive, 
November, 1948, 45. 

6 Kenneth F. Herrold, “Teachership as Leadership,” Teachers College Ree- 


ord, May, 1947, 520. 
7 Loc. cit. 
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among groups as teams that learning is engendered.”* If 
individuals do not come to know each other in the seminar, 
if they remain isolated and their relationships with each 
other are largely restricted to those of competition, sharing 
and a sense of belonging are not apt to enrich the educational 
situation. If the professor sits as an isolate himself, related 
to individual members in terms of a separate status with 
the prestige of power, sharing, belonging, and acceptance 
will grow less readily in the group than will overt submis- 
sion, individual isolation, and fear of being wrong, or fail- 
ing, of being rejected. 

In a social atmosphere of positive acceptance, for which 
the professor is fundamentally responsible, emotional 
security will be fostered. Members will be more free to 
discover new needs and new potentialities in themselves and 
in each other. In his own experiment Herrold found that 
the “most satisfying group experiences were more fre- 
quently identified with friendly, spontaneous and sympa- 
thetic feelings of acceptance,” than with other factors.’ 

The way the professor leads the group is vital to the 
development of a sense of acceptance, and with it a feeling 
of security. Douglas McGregor, summarizing the condi- 
tions of effective leadership in the industrial organization, 
reports a persistent need for security among employees in 
their relationship with superiors. Without a feeling of 
being accepted by his superior, the subordinate’s response 
to leadership suffers. McGregor feels that the employee’s 
psychological sense of security is promoted in the most 
healthy way when the superior creates a consistent general 
atmosphere of approval for all subordinates. In this kind 
of atmosphere each employee feels that a kind of quiet confi- 
dence is placed in him, that it is conceded he has ability and 
that he probably will use it for the common good if given 


8 A. H. Skogsberg, “The Trend in Administration is Toward Democratic 
Leadership,” Nation’s Schools, March, 1949, 37. 
® Herrold, op. cit., 516. 
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a chance, and that should his accomplishment of a task have 
some shortcomings he will not be attacked or condemned. 
In such a relationship the leader does not play favorites, 
adopting an attitude of approval toward some and an atti- 
tude of disapproval toward others. He does not use the 
possible removal of approbation as an implicit threat to 
secure desired behavior. He believes in each person, and 
when constructive criticism is in order is able to offer it 
without charging his comments with emotional overtones 
of dislike and rejection.” 

While McGregor’s attention is directed specifically to- 
ward the industrial scene, approval of this.kind contributes 
to the development of security in many situations. Where 
professors exhibit a steady confidence in their students, 
their reward is a healthy secure group. General disapproval 
or out-of-proportion enthusiasm which may change in an 
instant to disillusion or severe displeasure, does not breed 
emotional security in the learning situation. 

Condition Three: Another essential of fruitful seminar 
experience, growing like the second out of humane leader- 
ship, 1s opportunity for independence in the learning situa- 
tion. Independence here should not be taken to mean 
freedom to sink or swim in individual study. Instead it 
should imply freedom to participate in group discussion 
and other work, the psychological freedom to contribute, to 
speak up, to assume responsibility for group action. This 
kind of independence is fostered directly by emotional 
security and democratic leadership. It assumes that in fact 
as well as theory the seminar’s activity will be shared by 
all rather than centered on the professor. It assumes that 
this follows naturally from an atmosphere of acceptance 
and approval. It assumes that, while the learning and 
understanding of the professor is more advanced than that 

10 Douglas McGregor, “Conditions of Effective Leadership in the Industrial 
Organization,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, VIII, 1944, 55-63, reprinted 


in Newcomb, Hartley and others, Readings in Social Psychology (Holt, N. Y., 
1949), 427-35. 
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of his students, the latter will learn more by participating 
than by being told. It assumes also that all, including the 
professor, have something to learn from each. 

One of the important phenomena of such independence 
is the spread of leadership in the seminar. A democratic 
group “has many leadership needs and so needs many 
leaders.”** Independence, or freedom for social participa- 
tion, means that individuals in a democratic seminar take 
on leadership functions easily and naturally as the occasion 
requires. Leadership is not a monopoly of the professor, 
nor does he feel threatened by the sharing of it. All have 
a part in the participant life of a democratic seminar group. 

IV 

These remarks relate to the conditions of social inter- 
action, leadership and learning in graduate seminars regard- 
less of field. They are intended to relate more directly to 
Education seminars mainly because these are supposed to 
be theaters for the learning of good educational theory and 
practice. Malpractice in the Education seminar seems less 
excusable than equivalent malpractice in other kinds of 
seminars. 

Recent times have seen an increasing awareness of group 
process and the responsibilities of democratic leadership 
among Education seminar leaders. Individual experimenta- 
tion in seminar design and the productive results of work- 
shops have promoted this awareness, as has the accumulat- 
ing evidence of group dynamics research. 

The future, then, holds the promise that Education 
seminars will benefit from leadership that understands its 
first function to be the release of creativity through the 
establishment of healthy group life. As this occurs, grad- 
uate education itself will share in and contribute to a demo- 
cratic culture with new energy and freedom. 


11 Ruth Cunningham and Associates, “Leadership and the Group,” NEA 
Journal, November, 1948, 502. 


Franklin K. Patterson is Curriculum Coordinator, Pasadena City Schools 
and Visiting Lecturer, Claremont Graduate School. 








EDUCATION, LEARNING AND GROUP WORK 
Simon Slavin 


There is, at the present time little understanding and 
almost no literature concerning the relationship between 
education and the social services, including group work. 
This paper will attempt to clarify some aspects of their 
relationship, both in theory and practice, based upon an 
examination of some of the recent literature in education 
and an evaluation of growing educational and group work 
practice. It will also deal briefly with a neglected phase of 
group work theory, the psychology of learning, and suggest 
some ways in which the respective disciplines can make 
significant contributions to one another. 

The thesis of the paper can be stated in the following 
words: Whatever it is that separates education from group 
work is essentially artificial and contrived, is based upon 
ignorance of their respective insights and understandings 
and rests upon an unsound and outmoded psychology. We 
are, perhaps, now ready to lay the foundation for a more 
integrated view of a science of human relations that inheres 
in both education and group work in which there is a clearer 
understanding of the reciprocal relations between theory 
and practice, and between content and method. 

One of the consequences of the separation of education 
from the social services is the lack of awareness by the 
respective professions of significant advances made in re- 
search and practice in recent years. There is a wealth of 
recorded experience in cooperative program planning and 
content in recent educational literatures that would be 
immensely helpful to the entire field of social work if more 
were known about it. I would like to refer, first, to the 
monumental Eight Year Study that was published in five 
volumes by the Progressive Education Association during 
1942 and 1943.* More than half a million dollars was spent 


1 See Wilford M. Aikin, “the Story of the Eight Year Study,” Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 1942. 
132 
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to study the best educational practice in the country through 
a careful analysis of thirty selected schools. 

It is illuminating to compare the objectives of these 
schools with those generally found in group work literature. 
According to the evaluation staff of this study,” “It was 
found that the schools were concerned with these ten major 
types of objectives: 


1. The development of effective methods of thinking. 

2. The cultivation of useful work habits and study skills. 

3. The inculcation of social attitudes. 

4. The acquisition of a wide range of significant 

interests. 

5. The development of increased appreciation of music, 
art, literature, and other aesthetic experiences. 

. The development of social sensitivity. 

. The development of better personal-social adjust- 
ment. 

8. The acquisition of important information. 

9. The development of physical health. 

10. The development of a consistent philosophy of life. 


NO 


The similarity between these objectives and those listed 
by Trecker® in his recent text are striking. 

I would like to quote just one more example of the con- 
trolling approach to current educational thinking as an 
instance of the basic similarity it bears to our own profes- 
sional work. In the 1949 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development,* the following 
characteristics are isolated as the ingredients of the most 
effective teaching : 


2 Eugene R. Smith, and Ralph Tyler, “Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress,” Adventures in American Education, Vol. III, Harper and Bros., 
N. Y., 1942, p. 18. 

3 Harleigh B. Trecker, “Social Group Work, Principles and Practices,” The 
Women’s Press, N. Y., 1946, pp. 16-18. 

*“Towards Better Teaching,” A.S.C.D., Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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Fostering security and satisfaction. 
Promoting cooperative learning. 

Helping pupils develop self-direction. 
Fostering creativity. 

Helping individuals develop values. 
Providing opportunities for social activities. 
Helping pupils evaluate learnings. 


a me ee 


Chapters devoted to each of these aspects are full of case 
recordings of cooperative experiences designed to further 
these objectives. We would do well to incorporate much of 
this kind of experience in our own daily practice. 

The point of this entire discussion can be simply stated. 
In our attempt to build an esoteric and indigenous science 
of group behavior, we have become isolated from a rich 
stream of experiences and insight. We have much to con- 
tribute to the practice of the schools, particularly in the 
areas of supervision, understanding the dynamics of group 
behavior, and recording. We have, on the other hand, 
much to learn from the experience of the best of the schools, 
especially in the areas of program planning and content, 
and the psychology of needs and interests. 

We have our basic roots in the educational structure of 
the community. We would avoid much difficulty and care- 
less practice if we realized this, and were more modest 
about the ways in which we incorporate the insights of 
psychiatry in our practice. Our science is much too young, 
and our training much too fragmentary. We tend to wade 
over our heads in our attempts to build the therapeutic 
aspects of our work. We may some day be on much 
sounder ground. But until the field has developed to the 
point where we have a substantial corps of thoroughly 
trained practitioners who are engaged in fact-to-face 
leadership in our agencies, we would do well to recall our 
kinship to the field of education, and become more familiar 
with its materials. The major gaps in our agency practice 
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lie not in extending and refining our psychiatric precon- 
ceptions, but in learning now to put into effect the insights 
that we already have. I think we have reached the point 
where we can begin to concentrate on content and meaning, 
while at the same time incorporate our understanding of 
process and method. I hope that we can begin to refine 
developmental levels as they relate to attitudes and under- 
standing, and to build a body of recorded materials which 
can be readily incorporated in our center practice. 

There are two ways in which education is moving to a 
more broadening conception of its work, both of which are 
tending to make the schools more like social agencies in our 
sense of the term. The first refers to what Professor 
Harold Rugg calls the society centered foundations of 
education. More and more thoughtful leaders in education 
are reexamining the relationship between the schools and 
the communities of which they are a part. The Eighth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society asserts, 

“In recent years there has been a growing tendency to 
regard the high school as more than an institution which 
administers a set offering of courses to adolescent youth. 
It has come to be viewed in a broader perspective as a 
co-ordinating center for the educational activities of the 
community for both youth and adults.” 

This view of the school as a community center serving 
the needs of the entire community is becoming more and 
more pronounced. It has taken root already in a number 
of relatively small cities. Many larger urban communities 
are beginning to develop such community centers. The 
growing experience of New York City and its Community 
Service Division of the Board of Education will, in many 
ways, set a pattern for early experimentation. Graenum 
Berger’ has written of some interesting aspects of such 
center-school relationships. 

Teacher training institutions are beginning to provide 


5Graenum Berger, “Group Work with Schools,” The Group, January, 1945. 
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courses in community organization and group work. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for example offers sever- 
al courses in the broad community aspects of education as 
part of its effort to train teachers in the community func- 
tion of the schools. A recent yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators clearly states that “the 
school is a community service agency. When it accepts as its 
principal purpose the strengthening and improving of com- 
munity life, it becomes the center of the community’s civic, 
cultural and recreational activities..... Already there are a 
few such schools. There will be more as schools increasingly 
accept their function of serving not alone the educational 
and recreational needs of the adults but their communal 
needs as well.’”® 

The second development relates to the growing impor- 
tance of the concept of general education, as it has been de- 
fined in the past few years. The most concise definition can 
perhaps be found in the recent Harvard report,’ where 
“general education is used to indicate that part of a stu- 
dent’s education which looks first of all to his life as a 
responsible human being and citizen.” In the words of the 
Eight Year Study, “the purpose of general education is to 
provide rich and significant experiences in the major as- 
pects of living so directed as to promote the fullest possible 
realization of personal potentialities, and the most effective 
participation in a democratic society.’ 

It is this aspect of education that is most like our own 
field of practice. Here the traditional subject matter fields 
find their least applicability. Schools are increasingly utiliz- 
ing the core or experience curriculum, where two or three 
hours each day is spent with a group leader (teacher) dur- 
ing which time, without prescribed curricula, both teacher 

6 “Schools for a New World,” N.E.A., Washington, D. C., 1947, p. 55. 
7 “General Education in a Free Society,” Report of Harvard University, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1945, p. 51. 


8H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen and A. N. Zeckiel, “Exploring the Curricu- 
lum,” Harper and Bros., N. Y., 1942, p. 5. 
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and pupil work out together those experiences that will best 
conform to the following principles :° 

“First, general education is intended for everyone.... 
The programs of such a school will be planned to meet var- 
ied needs of all of the young people of the community which 
it serves. 

“Second, general education is concerned with the total 
personality — not merely with the intellect but with emo- 
tions, habits, attitudes. General education regards the stu- 
dent as a single unified being rather than a compartment 
of knowledge, one of feelings and another of beliefs. This 
means that specific general education programs must be de- 
fined in terms of what the learner is or does rather than in 
terms of course content or a body of knowledge. 

“Third, general education is concerned with the individ- 
ual’s non-specialized activities. It consists of preparation 
for efficient living, no matter what one’s vocation.” 

With these two orientations, the distinctions between the 
schools and our agencies tend to disappear. The schools, 
from a content point of view, will perhaps continue to deal 
with some curricular emphases that will remain peculiar to 
their function and which we will not incorporate in our pro- 
grams. However, the more general approaches of the 
schools indicated in the authoritative sources quoted above, 
get considerably closer to our own conceptions of function 
and purpose. 

A similar broadening conception of the group learning 
process is awaiting development in the group work field. 
There exists today only the scantiest materials on what one 
might refer to as a curriculum in group work — a definition 
of the desirable developmental learning as they relate to in- 
dividual and social needs and interests. We have done much 
in the area of creative and motoric development, and have 
© “General Education in the American High School,” North Central Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Scott Foresman and Co., Chicago, 
Ill., 1942, p. XII. 
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programmed actively around dramatics, arts and crafts, 
athletics, music and the like. The necessary attitudes, social 
skills and social awareness that make for adequate function- 
ing in a democratic society that itself. faces many problems 
demanding democratic solutions, have yet to be selected, 
validated and made part of the guided group process itself. 
Group work agencies need to develop an adequate formula- 
tion of specific educational goals at each age level to place 
alongside the values of interpersonal relations that are cen- 
tral to their programs. These relationships do not develop 
in a vacuum, but grow out of a rich context of meaningful 
learning. 

We frequently function in practice as though it made no 
difference what kinds of attitudes and ideas our constituents 
acquire, or the ways in which cognitive learnings are mo- 
tivated and conditioned. Our emphasis on the central signifi- 
cance of security needs and socialization values represents 
a major advance in the science of human relations. We need 
yet to develop a body of substantive materials to give mean- 
ing and direction to our programs. 

We have failed to do this, in part, because of our preoc- 
cupation with group work as a method and a technique, 
rather than as an educational instrument promoting demo- 
cratic and educational ends. What is needed to overcome 
this imbalance is an adequate set of criteria developmentally 
validated, of specific learnings that have relevance to effec- 
tive functioning in a democratic society. 

Some suggestive beginnings have already been made, in 
a somewhat different frame of reference, in the Character 
Research Project at Union College, where some 250 specific 
attitudes have been isolated as being of special significance 
to individual character development. 

One factor in the separation of education and group work 
is the existence of semantic barriers that give rise to institu- 
tionally stereotyped thinking. I can best illustrate this 
through a recent experience in an advanced graduate class 
at a school of social work. 
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The following responses were made to the question 
“What are the differences between education and social 
work.” 

1. “Education tends to be authoritarian. Social work 
tends to be democratic.” 

‘2. “Education emphasizes training. Social work empha- 
sizes development.” 

3. “Education stresses a goal. Social work places stress 
on the individual.” 

4. “Education focuses on skills and content. Social work 
focuses on relationships between individuals.” 

5. “Education deals with normal people. Social work 
deals with unadjusted people.” 

6. “Education studies and is concerned with the relation- 
ship between individuals and the environment through bod- 
ies of knowledge. Social work deals with the more personal 
aspects of development.” 

7. “Education is a specialized type of social work study.” 

These stereotypes make it difficult for people to grasp the 
essential similarities between the respective disciplines. Any 
reading of recent educational materials would dispel the il- 
lusions of difference indicated by the students quoted above. 
If training in education and in social work were not so dis- 
tinctive, but rather more generic, these stereotypes would 
cease to separate what are essentially similar approaches to 

wailar things. 

In his section on adult education in the Social Work 
Yearbook of 1941, Professor Morse Cartwright discusses 
“the close relationship between recreation, education and so- 
cial work,” and ‘suggests that “Seemingly something ap- 
proaching a new profession is evolving.’”””° 

The limitations of this paper do not permit a discussion of 
this “new profession.” Much work, both theoretical and ex- 
perimental, will have to be done before we develop a clearer 


10Jn Russel H. Kurtz, “Social Work Yearbook,” Russell Sage Foundation, 
N. Y., 1941, p. 29. 
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view of what an integrated science of human relations will 
be like. Much progress has been made toward an integration 
of the social sciences of anthropology, social psychology, 
and sociology. A similar redefinition in the area of practice 
remains to be done. Group workers should be in a good po- 
sition to develop some of these basic insights. 

My final consideration refers to one of the most neglected 
areas in group work literature, learning theory. One will 
search in vain for any treatment or analysis of the meaning 
and psychology of learning in the group work process. The 
recent studies by Wilson and Ryland and by Trecker fail 
even to mention this aspect of the problem. Yet it is evident 
that learning is central to whatever it is that group workers 
try to do. 

In an interesting essay, Gregory Bateson defines the re- 
lationship between human behavior and learning in the fol- 
lowing way: “The whole of human behavior as we know it 
(with the possible exception of some reflexes) is either 
learned or modified by learning, and learning is, in large 
measure, an inter-personal process.”™ 

What do we mean by the term “learning”? Confusion as 
to its meaning lies, I think, at the source of this underes- 
timation of its significance. Hilgard, in a recent study en- 
titled “Theories of Learning’’, defines learning as “the 
process by which an activity originates or is changed 
through training procedures (whether in the laboratory or 
in the natural environment) as distinguished from changes 
not attributable to training.”’”” 

This definition stresses the relationship between process 
and training as they are brought to bear on human activity. 
Other, more generally, stated definitions of learning stress 
the relationship between changes in behavior and expe- 

11 Gregory Bateson, “Cultural Determinants of Personality,” in J. Mc V. 
Hunt, ed., “Personality and the Behavior Disorders,” Vol. II, the Ronald 
Press Co., N. Y., 1944, p. 732. 


12Ernest R. Hilgard, “Theories of Learning,” Appleton Century—Crofts 
Inc., N. Y., 1948, p. 4. 
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rience. Thus, Jersild states, “We may define learning as any 
change in behavior which takes place by virtue, in part, of 
past experience.” 

In the light of these definitions, it seems clear that edu- 
cation and group work, as well as any other disciplined at- 
tempt to condition human behavior, are concerned with the 
same thing—the learning process, since all attempt essen- 
tially to modify behavior through guided experience. 

Learning, however, is not simply a unitary process. 
Changes in behavior have different personal meanings and 
take place in different ways. We are indebted to Kurt Lewin 
for clarifying the varying nature of these changes. As we 
shall see, these distinctions are crucial for an understanding 
of the relationship between group work and education. In 
the course of the only systematic discussion of learning 
made by Lewin, he states: “Within what is called learning, 
we have to distinguish at least the following types of 
changes: (1) learning as a change in cognitive structure 
(knowledge), (2) learning as a change in motivation 
(learning to like and to dislike), (3) learning as a change 
in group belongingness or ideology (this is an important 
aspect of growing into a culture), (4) learning in the mean- 
ing of voluntary control of the body musculature (this is an 
important aspect of acquiring skills, such as speech and self 
control )”.”* 

Elsewhere, Lewin includes “changes in emotional attach- 
ments and needs” as part of the “‘re-educative process.” 

Here, then, is a clear description of the four or five proc- 
esses that together constitute what we call learning. 

The clue to the separation in theory, between group work 
and education, lies in the extent to which these respective 

18 Arthur T. Jerseld, “Child Development and the Curriculum,” Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Col. Univ., N. Y., 1946, p. 12. 

14 Kurt Lewin, “Field Theory and Learning” in “The Psychology of Learn- 
ing,” 41st Yearbook of the Nat. Society for the Study of Ed, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, Chic., Ill., 1942, p. 220. 


15 Kurt Lewin, “Resolving Social Conflicts,” Harper and Bros., N. Y., 1948, 
p. 58. 
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disciplines have fastened on one or another of these inherent 
processes of learning. “Formal education,” says Brown, 
“until very recently, has been almost solely concerned with 
training in the cognitive processes. In other words, most 
formal education has as its aim the development of man in 
his capacities as a learning animal.” 

Group work, on the other hand, in its attempt to absorb 
the insights of clinical psychology and psychiatry, has in the 
past placed its major emphasis on the emotional factors. It 
has attempted to view its relationship to the development of 
the individual as a feeling and relating animal. 

Diagramatically, this can be represented by the following 
inter-acting continuum of learning processes: 
Cognitive <> value system<> motoric <> group <> emotional 
structure structure belonging structure 

Formal education has tended to emphasize the processes 
that modify the respective structures on the left, while 
group work has tended to focus on the structures on the 
right. 

This very separation of basic approach to the individual 
is based on a fallacy that rests upon an outmoded faculty 
psychology. Learning is today viewed as a total process in 
which all of these aspects of the reacting person are in con- 
stant interaction. As Lewin points out, “these [educative] 
changes occur not piecemeal and independently of each 
other, but within the framework of the individual’s total 
life in the group.”"” 

Much current group work thinking seems based on the 
assumption that separate processes inhere in both person- 
ality development and learning. Some years ago educators 
turned to an analysis of this relationship.’* In an article en- 
titled “the Relation of Emotional Behavior to Learning,” 

16 J. F. Brown, “The Psychodynamics of Abnormal Behavior,” McGraw 
Hill Book Co., N. Y., 1940, p. 85. 
17 Kurt Lewin, ibid., p. 58. 


18 See Daniel A. Prescott, “Emotions and the Educative Process,” American 
Council on Education, Wash., D. C., 1938. 
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Anderson states that “learning and emotions are then mere- 
ly terms used to classify and describe a unitary process— 
the adjustment of the organism to its environment.”*® Hop- 
kins says substantially the same thing in his book that is 
devoted to an analysis of the democratic process of inter- 
action in education. “The process of personality develop- 
ment is the same as that for desirable organic learning.” 

Group workers would be well advised to re-examine and 
explore this relationship between personality development 
and learning. In our preoccupation with the former we have 
neglected the latter, and have frequently functioned as 
though it were possible to deal with personality apart from 
the process and content of learning. This utter neglect of 
learning principles represents a major void in our theoret- 
ical and experimental work. 

If all this seems to be an elementary excursion into prin- 
ciples that are obviously acceptable, I can only say that I 
present it because I find that it is material with which group 
workers are not generally familiar; because so many of us 
are laboriously developing viewpoints that have been clearly 
articulated by a score of educational workers; and because, 
in our effort to develop a professional discipline, we: fre- 
quently imagine that what we do is peculiarly distinctive to 
us as group workers. The significance of this discussion 
seems to me to lie in the fact that we should recognize that 
the processes inherent in group relationships are general, 
and not unique to our profession; that we are a part of a 
science of human relations that is becoming sufficiently gen- 
eralized for us to begin to see that the barriers and distances 
between the two basic group sciences should be broken 
down; and that a more integrated approach has meaning not 
only for research, for training and for the very organiza- 
tion of what are essentially the same social services. 

19 John E. Anderson, “The Relation of Emotional Behavior to Learning,” 
in 41st Yearbook, op. cit., p. 334. 


20 Thomas L. Hopkins, “Interaction, The Democratic Process,” D. C. Heath 
and Co., Boston, Mass., 1941, p. 160. 


Simon Slavin is director of the Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. of Mt. Vernon, New 
York. 





INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 
G. A. Elmer 


There is a growing interest in Industrial Sociology as 
a field of study. In the coming years, this is bound to have 
a place of increasing importance in education, and will 
replace many “problems” courses. Industrial Sociology as 
a field of study may be considered as the inclusive whole 
which contains all industrial relationships each of which 
consists of a complex of work situations. It may be studied 
either as a social institution, or from the approach of its 
various industrial or occupational complexes. Any aspect 
may be used as a point of departure in the study of this 
field as is shown in the numerous specific studies which 
are now appearing. 

A sociological study of industry in order to have prac- 
tical value must give us the basic principles underlying 
adjustment as well as causes of conflict. There has been 
a tendency to confine research activities of industrial 
sociology to the provision of remedial machinery for erup- 
tions, conflict, and class antagonism. Industrial Sociology 
must go farther than “repairing plaster which continues 
to fall within the structure”. It must attempt to find basic, 
underlying causes rather than specific factors found in 
isolated instances or circumstances which apply to special 
lines of work. In short Industrial Sociology is concerned 
with the process of association and adjustment which is 
necessary in the formation of the group. It is, however, 
likewise concerned with the ‘“‘consciousness’’, identification, 
co-hesiveness and harmony of the factors of any phenome- 
non. It is this latter concern of sociology which seems to 
be of significant value when studying industrial research 
and experimental projects. 

In pursuing the studies and writings of various individual 
and research groups which appear to be significant or 
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relevant to the field of industrial sociology, one becomes 
aware of the numerous aspects of the problem. The follow- 
ing become evident: 


1. Classification of these studies as industrial sociology includes 
disciplines other than sociology. 

2. There is little if any material which could be considered 
strictly industrial sociology. 

3. There are several volumes dealing with the broad and 
generalized aspects of industrial sociology which, at least 
indicate the work thus far accomplished. 

4. Industrial Sociology cannot be pragmatically defined as a 
field without an operational frame of reference. 

5. This leads to the assumption that the basic principles under- 
lying industrial sociology are composed of established socio- 
logical principles and that industrial sociology represents a 
distinctive area of investigation for the sociologist which in 
large part he has left to economists and psychologists. 


As a social institution, industry is the abstract whole 
which includes all work relationships. The social phenomena 
are found within a recognizable framework. In the United 
States the social institution, industry, includes the sixty 
million workers and their relationships and inter-relation- 
ships in the totality of their social manifestations. However, 
it is found that most studies limit themselves to a major 
or an obvious aspect and because of the complexity of the 
problem and limitations of time and money concentrate on 
one phase of the industry concerned. The industrial sociolo- 
gist needs to remember that even in a so-called single 
industry town, which has one manufacturing concern, there 
are more individuals working in the distributive and service 
occupations than for the industry upon which the town is 
dependent. Since social phenomena are universal the social 
processes may be studied within any of the social groups 
and their activities. 

Attempts to understand the relationships of employer and 
worker reach back for many years. The social experiment- 
ing in the cotton mills of New Lanark went beyond the 
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factory walls into the community, and even this was pre- 
ceded by the model factory of David Dale in 1792. Numer- 
ous utopian plans were started in the nineteenth century. 
One of the most valuable historical accounts of welfare 
work for the student of Industrial Sociology is that of the 
Edme-Jean Le Claire’s profit sharing system of 1834. It 
is of interest to note that not only William F. Ogburn and 
other contemporary sociologists have contributed to this 
subject but that before 1913 Charles Richmond Henderson 
of the University of Chicago had assembled much material 
in his seminars on what he called Social Technology, which 
dealt with all forms of social insurance and industrial 
relations. 

Without regard to the purpose or nature of studies made 
of industrial situations, it has been found that a basic prin- 
ciple to effective functioning and well-balanced relationships 
is the existence of primary group feeling. Studies made 
in many different types of work situations have shown that 
as the face-to-face relationship is lost conflict situations 
arise. It seems therefore that the need to know what form 
primary relations take is of significance. The sociologist 
must understand what the conditions and the processes are 
which bring about the group relationship leading to the 
integrating process. In a study of Industrial Sociology it 
will be necessary to determine what particular observable 
and measurable elements are present which may be used 
to determine the degree of integration in a particular work 
situation, and from these results the degree of integration 
in any phase of industry. Where integration is complete 
we have an ultimate product which may be characterized 
as social identification. This condition is not probable since 
it would assume complete group solidarity; a situation 
prevented by the existence of continuous change, personal 
variations, differences of group affiliations and cultural 
differences. 


Dr. Glaister A. Elmer is under appointment as Research Social Scientist 
with the Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama. 
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THE CLIQUE AS A DEVICE FOR SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT AMONG FRESHMAN HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Charles B. Spaulding and Ruth Smith Bolin 


An analysis of the functions of cliques among certain 
freshman high school girls in Southern California supports 
the hypothesis that such cliques constitute a basic device by 
which people meet the problems of living in an urban 
environment. The underlying hypothesis which gave rise 
to the study here reported was stated in more detail by the 
senior author in a previous paper entitled “Cliques, Gangs, 
and Networks.”* The thesis of that article was that to 
describe the modern urban world simply as a secondary 
society is to give expression to a partial truth only; for 
accumulating modern research is revealing a teeming 


‘myriad of primary, or at least quasi-primary groupings, 


functioning within this milieu. Perhaps the most basic of 
these groupings is commonly called a clique and was defined 
as a small, informal, intimate, non-kin, face-to-face group 
usually demonstrating a considerable degree of we-feeling, 
some fairly well-defined customary rules of conduct, and a 
well-developed internal structure. The clique is usually 
regarded as exceedingly important by its members. It aids 
them in solving practical problems, in sifting and clarifying 
ideas and in gaining status. It also controls the behavior 
of its members to a remarkable degree. In short it is one 
of the basic devices by which human beings survive in the 
city, and it is found in many different institutional settings. 

Since the hypothesis just stated was developed to a con- 
siderable extent from an analysis of the studies of others, 
a modest piece of research was designed to test the hypothe- 
sis in one aspect of urban life. The urban high school was 
chosen as the environment for the study, and the freshman 


1Charles B. Spaulding, “Cliques, Gangs, and Networks.” Sociology and 
Social Research (32:6 :927-937, July-August, 1949). 
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year was selected because it appeared to present the student 
with a problem of adjustment to an environment in which 
the new elements were essentially those which characterize 
secondary associations. The new environment encompasses 
more people. These people are drawn from more widely 
separated geographic areas than are those of the grammar 
schools within the high school district, and frequently from 
more variant cultural backgrounds. Since most of the 
freshman students have not had an opportunity to associate 
together before, they have had no opportunity to develop 
those patterns of mutual interaction which are the heart 
of any actually operating society. Furthermore, where the 
student goes directly to the four-year high school from the 
eight-year grammar school, he is faced with a much less 
stable classroom situation. Instead of finding himself 
spending most of his time in one room with one teacher 
and the same group of students during most of each day, 
he suddenly finds himself assigned to some six different 
rooms during the day each of which has its separate teacher 
and varied group of students. 

Of course, school systems vary in marly details, but the 
Mark Keppel High School which was chosen as the locale 
for this study presented all of the characteristics just men- 
tioned. The high school enrolled approximately 2050 stu- 
dents in the fall of 1947, and these students came princi- 
pally from seven grammar schools within the area covered 
by the high school. 

The area served by the high school was a rapidly growing 
suburban portion of the Los Angeles Metropolitan District 
located near the periphery of the urban center with its 
contiguous population and unbroken street patterning. The 
students came from several elementary school districts 
associated with the three incorporated cities of Alhambra, 
San Gabriel, and Monterey Park and with certain named 
but unincorporated areas including principally Wilmar and 
Garvey. The Shevky and Williams study of The Social 
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Areas of Los Angeles indicated that the area was of middle 
social rank and varied from low to average urbanization.” 
This classification of social rank suggests that the number 
of craftsmen, operatives, and laborers; the amount of edu- 
cation of the populace; and the level of rents for housing 
were in the middle ranges as compared to other communi- 
ties in the Metropolitan District. The urbanization classifi- 
cation indicates that in those areas placing low on this 
scale, fertility was high, the number of working women 
was low and single family residences were relatively 
numerous. 

In other words, this was an area characterized by con- 
siderable diversity but by a lack of extremes. Its class 
structure was basically neither “upper upper” nor “lower 
lower” but varied from business and professional people 
through various grades of “working men.” Its component 
communities ranged along the lower half of the Shevky- 
Williams scales of social rank and urbanization. 

The diversity was somewhat increased by the fact that 
one section occupied by Mexican-Americans was found 
within the area. Also the communities varied considerably 
in age and local self-consciousness. For instance, parts of 
San Gabriel and Alhambra were relatively old settlements 
for this region, while other sections in these and surround- 
ing communities still bore the close-cropped appearance of 
the new subdivision. Along the southeast edge appeared 
portions of the scattered residences and untidy neighbor- 
hoods of the urban fringe. 

In December of 1947 a sociometric type of test was given 
to the entire membership of the class which had begun its 
work in the school in the fall of that year. The test was 
given in sixteen freshman speech classes and the procedure 
in each test situation was identical. After a brief explana- 
tion of the project, each student was presented with a pre- 


2 Eshreff Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas of Los Angeles 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949) pp. 158-160. 
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pared card. On the first two lines of the cards the following 
information was obtained: name, sex, age and address. 
Next, the students were asked to number from one to three 
down the left side of the card; and then the following 
request was made in these words: 


I have explained to you about the research study I am mak- 
ing on friendship among high school students, and that I 
need your help to complete the study. Would you please 
list the names of your three friends in the order in which 
you like them best? If your best friends are not in the 
B-nine class at Mark Keppel, put the grade they are in 
after their names. If your best friends are in another school, 
put the name of the school after their names. 


A typed alphabetical list of the names of the members 
of the B-nine class was made available to any student who 
wished to check the spelling of a friend’s name. After the 
cards had been collected, the students were told that some 
of them might be contacted later for a little more informa- 
tion about themselves. 

This procedure varied from the best sociometric testing 
by reason of the fact that the students had no personal 
motivation in giving the information. Because of this cir- 
cumstance the investigators were careful to explain to the 
students the general nature of the research problem and to 
assure them that their answers would be kept strictly confi- 
dential. In general the students seemed to respond with a 
spirit of genuine cooperation. Only one student indicated 
that he was reluctant to participate in the test. He asked 
if any of the information he gave would get into the hands 
of the school administration. When he was told that the 
information would be kept completely confidential, he 
seemed satisfied and completed the card along with the 
others in the room. Because of the relatively complete 
cleavage between the boys and the girls which resulted 
from the test (only five girls chose boys), a satisfactory 
sociogram could be constructed for the two hundred and 
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twenty girls alone. The resulting diagram showed the now 
familiar patterns of chains, cliques, triangles, mutual pairs 
and isolates. No clearly defined stars appeared, although 
there was some evidence that at least one was developing. 

Since time was not available for study of all the two 
hundred and twenty girls, seven cliques were located by 
inspection and selected for more intensive study. No clique 
was selected for study unless at least two-thirds of all the 
possible choices of the members were directed toward other 
members of the same clique. All girls shown to be members 
in December of the cliques selected were studied, with the 
exception of one girl. The cliques were scattered across 
the master sociogram, and two additional factors bore on 
the final choice. An effort was made to select cliques vary- 
ing in size, and the non-availability of the girls for inter- 
view at times possible for the interviewer ruled out a few 
cliques. Thirty-one clique members were thus chosen and 
interviewed. They represented seven cliques varying in 
membership from three to seven. 

Girls who were not chosen by any other girl in the B-9 
class were termed isolates, and five of those were selected 
for interview. Three of those chosen were girls who sent 
all their choices to girls outside the B-9 class. Two were 
girls who were rejected on all their choices of class 
members. 

During March of 1948 the thirty-six girls selected as 
indicated were interviewed in privacy at the high school 
during their study-hall hours. The friendship choices were 
checked again at this time as well as other data on the 
original card, and a considerable amount of information 
was secured from each girl and recorded upon a schedule 
which was used as a basis for the interview. The girls 
seemed to be cooperative and to make every effort to give 
accurate information. 

The data appear to justify the general conclusion that 
the girls tended to come from their grammar schools 
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already organized into cliques with other girls living within 
a few blocks of them, and that these cliques tended to per- 
sist and to be regarded by the members as important aspects 
of their adjustment to high school. In December the mem- 
bers of each clique had come from the same grammar school 
class, and all but four lived within a few blocks of each 
other at the time of the March interview. Two of the girls 
who lived at a distance from their clique-mates were girls 
from the same grammar school as all their clique-mates, 
who had joined the original nucleus of the clique while 
attending high school. The cliques showed considerable 
stability, coupled with gradual change. By the time of the 
March interviews one clique showed evidence of breaking 
up. One had split into two units. The five remaining 
cliques gave evidence of continuing integration and the 
gradual selection of a few new members. 

The three isolates who sent their choices outside the B-9 
class seemed simply to be girls who had come from gram- 
mar schools outside those within the territory assigned to 
this high school, and by March they felt that they were 
beginning to make friends in the new environment. 

When asked if, and how, their clique-mates helped them 
at school, the girls replied with a long list of items, many 
of which had little relation to the school situation as nar- 
rowly defined. But the students inevitably tended to broaden 
the frame of reference of the question, thus suggesting 
that the friendship cliques tended to function in many 
situations outside the school itself. By far the most numer- 
ous replies tended to fall into those classifications which 
would come under the general head of response or sheer 
companionship. Social congeniality rather than economic or 
educational utility lay at the root of these groups, if the 
opinions of the members may be taken as a reasonably accu- 
rate indication of the reality of the matter. 

The following is a summary of the suggestions by clique 
members concerning the ways in which their clique-mates 
helped them in the new school situation: 
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1. Nineteen said that friends keep school from becoming a lonely 

place ; they make girls feel comfortable and school a happy place. 

2. Fifteen girls said they ate lunch with friends. At least one girl 
from each clique mentioned this. 

. Eleven girls said that they go to school games together. 

. Ten girls said that they go to school plays together. 

. Nineteen girls mentioned doing things outside school with 
friends : 

4 study together 

5 go to shows 

2 tennis 

2 horseback riding 

2 swimming 

1 each of the following: talk, walk, play recordings, play 
cards, go to music lessons. 

. Four girls said friends helped them get school offices and hall 
jobs. 

. Four girls said friends were the means of meeting new friends. 

. Three girls said they went to and from school with friends. 

. Three said they stay all night with friends. 

. Other things mentioned by one or two girls were: transportation 
to school functions, obtaining assignments, helping to show them 
around the big high school, lending money, telling how she 
looks. 


wm & Ww 


Ov 


SOON 


Two items were investigated in this study without posi- 
tive results. Inspection by graphic methods showed no sig- 
nificant correlation between the members of the various 
cliques in I.Q. or in scores on the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory. 

Generalization upon this study must be done with care, 
for the group studied is small. But the authors believe that 
the data do, in a limited way, support the original hypo- 
thesis. They tend to show that the girls utilized existing 
friendship cliques as devices for adjustment to the high 
school, and that some girls coming into the high school with 
no established clique relationships began to acquire them 
over a period of a few months. 

Charles B. Spaulding is Chairman of the Department of Sociology at Whit- 
tier College, Whittier, California. 


Mrs. Ruth Smith Bolin is a teacher in the Mark Keppel High School in 
Alhambra, California. 








PROMETHEUS OR FRANKENSTEIN? 
Sigmund Fogler 


Numerous studies report the impact and effect of tele- 
vision on the leisure-time activities of children, particularly 
as it affects their other interests such as unsupervised play, 
movie attendance, book reading, radio listening and of 
course out-of-school study, generally known as homework. 
Especially provocative have been two recent investigations, 
“Education and the Mass Media of Cmmunication,” a gen- 
eral study concerned with the overall problems raised for 
educators by this newest of mass media of entertainment, 
and “Books, Comics, Movies, Radio or Television,’” a limit- 
ed investigation which gives reasons certain selected chil- 
dren responded as they cid to a question concerning choice 
of activity in the areas covered by the title. _ 

It was to discover whether children in another locality 
responded as did those in Dr. Brumbaugh’s study, that the 
investigation reported below was undertaken. Specifically, 
the question that Miss Brumbaugh asked 375 children be- 
tween the ages of seven and eleven in an unidentified school 
in an unnamed area in New York City was the following: 
“Tf I could choose only one, it would be (Books, Comics, 
Movies, Radio, Television) because————.”’ The responses 
to this question, as to choice were startling though not un- 
expected, and the reasons (typical ones reported) «ere ex- 
pected though not startling. However, if the results of the 
piece of research are typical, then there is a serious job in 
a number of areas for educational statesmen and ordinary 
school people, especially in view of the trend television devel- 
opment is taking as reported by Dr. Smythe. 

Using Miss Brumbaugh’s technique, this writer asked 

1 “Education and the Mass Media of Communication” by Dallas W. Smythe 
in “Elementary English”, Jan. 1950, pp. 40-52. 


2 “Books, Comics, Movies, Radio, or Television” by Florence N. Brumbaugh 
in “Arts in Childhood”, Series IV, Bulletin 4, pp. 5-8. 
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every child in attendance on a certain day in February at 
the school which he heads the question she had asked. The 
results obtained plus a consideration of their implications 
form the content of this report. 

Before we turn to the data, it will be helpful to know that 
the school in which this study was undertaken is located in 
a middleclass community (in a comparatively newly devel- 
oped section of Brooklyn), 90% of which is of one religious 
faith, most of whom live in modern one-or-two family 
homes, all of whose children are native-born (though many 
of the parents are not). An idea of the socio-economic level 
may be obtained from this fact: Though only 7% of Ameri- 
can families have television sets (3% million were reported 
in use in 1949),° and it is estimated that there are about 
600,000 TV sets, or about 26% of the total number of 
dwelling units in New York City;* or 1,300,000 TV sets 
(about 56%) according to another estimate,” our commu- 
nity reports almost nine out of ten (85%) of the family 
units possessing this latest gadget. The seriousnss of the 
problem presented by the inroad of TV on the leisure-time 
activities of our youngsters may be gathered by the repeated 
assertions of serious students of this phenomenon that view- 
ers have their “consent engineered” between three and four 
hours daily (almost as much time as they spend on formal 
education). In our own experience, buttressed by scores of 
interviews between parents and teachers, reports of which 
are on file with the writer, one of the most pressing prob- 
lems presented by the elders is what to do about television. 
Intellectually, the school has an average I.Q. of below 110, 
which is normal, with a range of below 60 to above 150 ina 
quite normal distribution. Scholastically, achievement, as 


® The World Almanac, 1950 Edition, p. 755. 

*As estimated by W. T. Brady, Acting Director, Editorial Department, 
Con-Edison Company, 4 Irving Place, N.Y.C. Reported to this writer in a 
telephone conversation, March, 1950. 

5 WOR’s The Answer Man in an undated communication to the writer in 
the Spring of 1950. 
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measured by standardized tests, is at certain grade levels in 
basic school subjects, average or better with a definite skew- 
ing to the right. Emotionally, as revealed by a test of emo- 
tional adjustment (personal and social) the children show 
the normal range of differentiation. In summary this can be 
said to be an average or slightly better-than-average school. 

What, then, were our findings? 

A total of 1208 children (614 boys, 594 girls), in grades 
kindergarten through eight, were asked the question stated 
above. Tie children who are not as yet able to write were 
interviewed individually by their teachers, and the factual 
data compiied. 

Table I shows the data gathered by sex and maturational 
(age-growth) levels. Even a casual reading of this table 
yields some interesting information. 


1. There are sex differences in choices. 

2. There are age differences in choices., 

3. Fewer young children, proportionately, choose books 
than older ones. 

4. More girls, proportionately, choose books than boys. 
This follows the known pattern of girl leisure-time 
activity. aot 

5. Comics are the least popular of the five activities, girls 
resorting to this form of reading less than boys. 

6. Movies occupy a middle position in popularity, being 
most popular with the youngest ahd the oldest of the 
children, but less with boys than with girls. 

7. Radio is only slightly less popular than comics, but 
more popular with girls than with boys. 

8. Television is the most popular of all the media, more 
than sixty percent of the boys and almost fifty percent 
of the girls choosing this form. There is also a decided 
sex difference, more boys, proportionately, favoring 
it than girls. There appear to be no age differences. 


That maturation-growth has a decided effect on choice in 
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at least the choice of books and comics, is made decidedly 
clear by examination of Table IT. 

Here we see that choice of books as a leisure-time activity 
progresses steadily from the youngest to the oldest, and 
that, conversely, the choice of comics as a reading activity 
decreases from the youngest to the oldest. Movies seem to 
be least popular with the 10-12 year olds, and most popular 
with the 6-8 year olds. Radio shows least popularity with 
the 6-8 year olds and most popularity with the 4-6 year old 
group. Again, television shows an expected popularity but 
with no appreciable differences attributable to growth. 

The choice of activity presented in order of rank, (Sec- 
tion A for boys, Section B for girls, and Section C for boys 
and girls combined) reveals the following information: 


Section A. Boys Only. 


1. For all ages (4%4-14 years of age) television is the 
first choice. 

2. Though comics are second choice for children 414-6 
years of age, and movies for children 6-10 years of 
age, books are the second choice of children 11-14 
years of age. 

3. Children in the kindergarten prefer movies next. The 
6-8 year group selects comics in this placement; the 
pre-pubescents choose books, while the pubescent and 
adolescent indicate movies as their third choice. 

4. The youngest children place radio fourth in order of 
choice. This placing is indicated by all the other groups 
except the 6-8 year olds whose preferences place books 
in this position. 

5. The least popular of all the leisure-time activities is 
books for the kindergarten group; radio for the first 
and second year group; and comics for the third and 
fourth year, fifth and sixth year and the seventh and 
eighth year groups. 

6. Preference (in descending order) for all boys is tele- 
vision, books, movies, radio, comics. 
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Section B. Girls Only. 


1. 


2 


For all ages (414-14 years of age) television is the 
first choice. 

In second place we find movies for the youngest group, 
and books for all the others. (Compare this with the 
choices in this position of the boys.) 

The kindergartners place comics third. The next two 
groups make movies their selection in this place, as do 
the oldest girls; while the 10-12 year group puts radio 
here. 

In fourth place we find books chosen by the youngest 
group; radio by the six-eight year and the nine-ten 
year-olds; movies by the eleven-twelve year-olds; and 
radio by the oldest group. 

Fifth place is occupied by radio for the kindergartners, 
and comics for the rest of the children. 

Preference (in descending order) for all girls is tele- 
vision, books, movies, radio, comics—exactly the pref- 


~ erence order of the boys. 


Section C. All Children. 


. The first choice of all children is television. 


Except for movies, which are second choice of the 
kindergarten and the first and second year children, 
books occupy this position for the rest of the school. 
In third place we find comics the choice of the young- 
est group, books chosen by the next oldest group, and 
movies. by the others. 

Radio is the fourth choice of all the children except 
the six-eight year olds. 

Least popular with the youngest group are books; 
with the six-eight year olds it is radio; with the others 
it is comics. 


. Preference (in descending order) for all children is 


television, books, movies, radio and comics. 
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Reasons for Choices. 

Television. Both boys and girls in the youngest group 
selected television because of the westerns, including cow- 
boys and Indians, the special children’s programs such as 
Howdy Doody, Junior Frolics, Lucky Pup, Captain Video 
and the type of humor presented by Milton Berle. 

Among the first year children (six year olds) the boys 
chose this medium for reasons much like those offered by- 
the kindergartners. The girls, in addition to these reasons, 
reported that they liked the type of variety show offered by 
Arthur Godfrey and the type of family and community life 
revealed by the Goldbergs. 

In addition to the items found desirable by the younger 
children, the boys and the girls in the second grade are at- 
tracted by the “exciting things” presented, can learn things, 
can see what people are like (the educational element!), 
can see and hear without paying (the economic motive), 
both of the latter being mentioned only by the boys. 

The nine-year olds find themselves attracted to television 
because it is free, and can see things happen (boys). Among 
the girls, who like TV’s cartoons and movies, at least one is 
kept by it from fighting with her brother. 

The fourth-grade boys, in addtion to the interest and ex- 
citement, and the fact that it is free, find the comfort of 
home and the give-away shows the drawing cards; to which 
the girls add their interest in sports, mysteries, and the final 
fact that one can be entertained even when sick in bed. 

The eleven-year-old boys report sports, scientific and 
other educational programs as well as the usual items of at- 
traction (Westerns, puppets, comedies, convenience). The 
girls add to these murder stories, quiz games, musical 
shows, as well as opera and orchestral presentations, besides 
economy. 

Attracted by the types of programs younger ones enjoy, 
twelve-year-old children mention, in addition, sports and 
news. 
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Education, humor, variety, pleasure are among the fac- 
tors attracting thirteen-year olds. While the girls mention 
“excitement and thrills” the boys are more specific with the 
introduction of boxing and wrestling as attractive pro- 
grams. One boy reports that it includes the best features 
of all other media. 

The oldest children mention virtually every item already 
cited, one girl adding that it (television) teaches in a simple 
manner. 

The children’s reasons for their preponderant choice of 
TV as a leisure-time activity may be summarized as falling 
under the following headings: Entertainment, Educational, 
Social, Economic. Though we may find our clue as to how 
to handle the problem of this mass-medium in these cate- 
gories, this article will attempt to indicate a program or 
method of meeting the problem at-home, in school (within 
the building itself and as a challenge to educational authori- 
ties ), and in the community. 

Before we discuss these areas, it appears necessary to 
point out that, on the whole, neither the community, the 
home, nor the school has learned adequately to cope with 
the challenges presented by the other mass-media men- 
tioned, with the possible exception of books. 

With virtuaily ninety million people viewing movies 
weekly, the cinema is still overwhelmingly a commercial en- 
terprise appealing mainly to adolescent interests and emo- 
tions. With almost all of our one hundred fifty million peo- 
ple subjected to a daily spate of air-borne sound, the radio 
is still mainly a medium of mass salesmanship. With sixty 
or eighty or one hundred million colored picture stories read 
avidly each week and by the most impressionable of our 
population, we have learned only to hold up a collective ad- 
monishing finger and wonder, in speech and in writing, 
what this generation is coming to. And all this, despite the 
fact that these problems have faced us, both the astute and 
the indifferent, for at least a quarter-century (in the case 
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of movies, about two generations). What we have done is to 
let the problem go by default. We have allowed only one of 
the interested parties (the other being, collectively, the gen- 
eral public) solve the problem, if indeed it saw a problem, 
at all, save return on investment. 

Whether we like it or not, it should be obvious that he 
who undertakes in this day to get the eyes and ears of his 
countrymen, has a responsibility to these very people above 
and beyond honesty of advertising. Whoever asks for. and 
gets three or more hours a day of listening and seeing time 
of vast numbers of his fellowmen owes them somethirig 


more than mere entertainment at the level his imaginatiorr- 


conjures up as being suitable; unless, of course, his objec- 
tive, unrealized even by himself, is the dulling and debasing 
of his audience to the level of mediocrity and torpor which 
will make it susceptible to anything he sells. Mass-hypnosis, 
we might call it, in which the subject is the intellectually- 
doped tool of the manipulator. saa 
What is proposed here, then, is that we let not TV go the 
way of precedent mass-media-by default-to our debasement- 


The industry is young; it is groping for content, for appeal,, 


for audiences, for backers. It is to be assumed that, profit- 
ing by the experience of movies and radio, TV sponsors 
want to do what is, generally, right for the public it pur- 
ports to serve. Large mass-appealing enterprises have a 
public responsibility, though they are privately owned. This 
is a truism of modern democratic life; else we have exploita- 
tion (this time of intelligence and emotion) and consequent 
chaos. This the public must not, indeed, cannot, for its own 
sanity and preservation, allow. 

What is to be done? TV, as a medium of communication, 
is here to stay. It can be helped to burgeon into a source of 
light or can be permitted to degenerate into a manufactory 
of obfuscation, if not of utter darkness. The choice rests 
with the vast mass of people who consume as well as with 
the handful who build, working together in a productive 
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and constructive partnership either freely entered into or, 
through the collective will expressed in the FCC, the guar- 
dian of the public interest in the air waves which are the 
public domain. 

The appeal in this article is for a partnership freely en- 
tered into by consumer and producer. 

It is proposed that, as far as the home is concerned, (and 
it will not be long before, either by direct ownership_or by 
visits to friends and neighbors, TV will be available to all) 
parents apply the intelligent supervision which they should 
(and indeed, must) as parents exercise over all their chil- 
dren’s activities, and work out a reasonable program of TV 
viewing with their young. Assuming that there are some 
programs unsuitable for children, that some programs are 
offered at unsuitable hours, and that there should be a limit 
to the number of hours children should properly spend be- 
fore TV screens, parents can: 


1. Agree with their children on the programs they may 
harmlessly, if not profitably, see by themselves. 


2. Set the number of hours their children may sit before 
the screens, with a view to spending a balanced day. 
(They do this more or less successfully with sleeping, 
playing and other activity time). 

. Make the TV time a happy, social occasion by inviting 
children’s friends, themselves occasionally sitting in, 
and serving wholesome refreshments (to which the 
neighbors can contribute). 

(Problems will undoubtedly come up — disagreements, 
squabbles, objections; but if a reasonable attitude is main- 
tained, if tempers remain unruffled, if decisions are arrived 
at instead of mandated or ordered, if threats are avoided,— 
parents will find children fairly receptive of control.) 

4. Write to producers, praising desirable programs; and 

both as individuals and as members of organizations 
(PTA’s, community and social groups, civic clubs, 
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other types of organizations) make suggestions both 
as regards children’s as well as adult programs. 


(As the above implies, parents cannot sit passively by, 
and expect matters to right themselves if they find undesir- 
able program material. Experience with other commercial 
mass-media has shown that, left to their own devices, their 
own concept of appropriateness from the social point of 
view, most salesmen, no matter how vast their organiza- 
tions, have no interest other than reaching the largest num- 
ber of prospective buyers at the lowest per capita cost. Par- 
ents must, therefore, both as parents and public, take an 
active interest in the kind and quality of fare their children 
should consume. This they can do by letting the sponsors 
know what they do not like and what they like and want. 
And it must be said for them that producers are peculiarly 
responsive to this type of communication. ) 


The school’s job in this enterprise is no less mandatory. 
If we grant—and the protest of the 3-R diehards is feebly 
gasping its prolonged last,—that the aim of modern educa- 
tion is to prepare children to live in this world (not in the 
reconstructed world of the past), then the school must 
guide its pupils in the nourishing consumption of TV—it- 
self a manifestation of the age of supersonic speed and 
atom-smashing activity. Just as we have learned to use the 
traditional tools of teaching-pencil and paper, blackboard 
and crayon, books—so we must learn to use this latest gadg- 
et, not only for teaching purposes alone, but for living 
purposes as well. 

The individual school, as things are set up at present, can 
do comparatively little, but it can do something. 

Primarily the problem is one of consumption, that is, 
teaching the healthful consumption of this medium of com- 
munication. To this end, a consumer education area with 
TV asa core, should be introduced into the social studies 
program in each school, the area to deal with the general 
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aspects of existing appropriate programs for the various 
age-groups, number of hours to be spent before screens, 
the suitable time of day for TV viewing; TV reviewing and 
reporting (similar to book reviewing), TV recommenda- 
tions, social responsibility of program producers; corre- 
sponding responsibility of consumers to appraise programs ; 
correspondence between consumer and producer concerning 
offerings. Needless to say this plan should be worked out by 
teachers with parent cooperation under the supervisors’ 
guidance for the school as a whole, in an ever-widening 
spiral of inclusiveness and depth, beginning with the sim- 
plest items in the kindergarten or pre-school age, and includ- 
ing social responsibility, economic factors, educational and 
artistic values, and related factors in upper high school lev- 
els. It is understood, of course, that the approach to the 
entire problem will be from the modern educator’s view- 
point. The test of the effectiveness of such a plan will be, 
ultimately, in the intelligent consumption of TV offerings 
by children, and the impact of their suggestions for modifi- 
cations and improvement on TV producers. 

Boards of Education in large communities have a two- 
fold responsibility in this matter. In the first place, they 
should authorize the organization of some such plan as was 
outlined above on a local level in each school. Secondly they 
should explore ways and means to make TV presentations, 
sponsored directly through their own stations, by them, or 
in cooperation with existing sponsors and stations on a 
partnership basis. The cost of such undertakings is well 
borne in mind in this proposal; but a powerful case can be 
made in support of this outlay both from an educational as 
well as a social point of view; and if it is remembered that 
the viewpoint in the words here written is that it is high 
time for educational authorities to take a forefront position 
in exploring opportunities for favorable transmission of 
desirable learnings, and developing socially rounded in- 
dividuals in the atomic age, instead of waging a rear-guard 
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action with materials of an age that will never return, it will 
be seen that the per capita expense of equipping and main- 
taining a TV station, or cooperating with the existing spon- 
sors and centers of broadcasting is comparatively slight in 
terms of the accruable educational and social returns. The 
cost of receiving sets in the local schools can be met, as much 
as of the current enrichment materials is met, by local par- 
ent-group, or school-group purchase. Ultimately, of course, 
schools should be built with receiving sets in class and 
assembly rooms, much as hotels in the larger urban areas 
are equipped today. TV, it must be reiterated, is a potential 
teaching and learning tool just as are movies and radio. And 
poor indeed the urban school today which does not have a 
projection booth and projector, and radio receiving sets. 
Needed, of course, are educational statesmen who know the 
golden future that can be, rather than educational Cassan- 
dras who mourn and strive for the mythical days that never 
were. L 

In a basic sense, the largest responsibility in this program 
lies with the community—the city, the state, the nation: the 
city in that it must find the funds for such a program; the 
state in that it should encourage, initiate, guide and help 
finance such a program for all its communities; the nation 
in so regulating the use of the airwaves through existing 
regulatory bodies as to encourage both private and public 
enterprise to realize the objective of the use of this public 
domain for the greatest good of the greatest number. 

How these three bodies (city, state and nation) are to 
achieve this goal it is not the purpose of this writer to indi- 
cate, not only because of the difference which is one of the 
hallmarks of the teacher, but also because this is more 
truly the work of statesmen (local, state and nation) who 
are also educators—teachers in that divine sense which re- 
gards leaders of people as individuals chosen to guide mem- 
bers of their respective communities to richer, broader, and 
more abundant, because more rewarding, modes of living. 


Dr. Sigmund Folger is principal of P. S. 233, Brooklyn, New York and was 
former editor of “The Brooklyn Teacher”. 




















REAL AND IDEAL CULTURE PATTERNS AS 
REVEALED IN STUDENTS’ RESPONSES TO 
DICHOTOMOUS QUESTIONS* 


Joel B. Montague 


The disparity between “the American creed” and the ac- 
tual behavior of Americans in various situations in our 
society has been pointed out by many students.’ This dispar- 
ity may be thought of as the difference which exists between 
the ideal culture and the real culture. Observation of many 
societies indicates the widespread existence of ideal culture 
patterns.” 

The extent to which ideal patterns develop in a society 
and the dispersion of ideal patterns as counterparts of real 
culture or as independent values is thought to be related to 
the mentality of the group. However, even in the most in- 
trospective and analytical societies, ideal culture patterns 
are likely to be found only in respect to areas of cultural 
behavior which are considered to be of primary importance, 
either to the welfare of the whole society, or to the main- 
tenance of control by a ruling group. It has also been ob- 
served that the ideal patterns have been most frequently 
associated with the interaction of individuals in different 
status positions in the society.® 

The findings presented here result from a study which, 
although limited, attempted to investigate the disparity be- 
tween the ideal culture patterns and the real culture patterns 
in relation to the areas of labor, race and religion as re- 


*Miss Moh Lien Tsai, Research Assistant in Sociology, the State College 
of a gave valuable statistical assistance in the preparation of this 
study. 

1 Myrdal, Gunnar, AN AMERICAN DILEMMA, New York, Harper Bros., 
1945. pp. 1-25, and Davis, K., Harry C. Bredemeier, and Marion J. Levy, 
MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY, New York, Rinehart and Company, 
1948. pp. 18-48. 

2 Linton, Ralph, THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF PERSONAL- 
ae tag York, D. Appleton Century Company, 1945. p. 52. 

id. 
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vealed by a selected group of students. The procedure was to 
formulate a series of six questions, three of which were so 
stated as to be related to the abstract rights of Negroes, 
Jews and labor, and three were stated in such a way as to 
indicate the respondent’s reaction to specific, overt behavior, 
involving these groups. The questions, to be answered 


cs 99 66 


‘yes,” “no,” or “don’t know,” were: 


1. Do you believe that labor has the right to organize to 
exert political influence? 

2. Do you believe that Jews have the right to equal op- 
portunity in education, business, politics and the pro- 
fessions? 

3. Do you favor organized labor’s effort to influence po- 
litical affairs? 

4. Do you believe that the Negro has the right to equal 
opportunity in education, business, politics and the 
professions ? 

5. Do you feel that the Jews are a menace to our country 
because of their participation in economic and political 
affairs? 

6. Do you favor “keeping the Negro in his place,” that is, 
subordinate to whites? 


The respondents were 484 college students enrolled in so- 
ciology courses. Two hundred and sixty-eight were at the 
State College of Washington, and 216 at the University of 
Tennessee. The samples from the two colleges were equated 
only in that they contained approximately the same propor- 
tion of students at the same year in school. About half of the 
students in each sample were Freshmen. The responses were 
tabulated by seven personal and background factors: sex, 
veteran or non-veteran status, religion, geographical area 
of home, year in college, number of courses completed in 
sociology and/or anthropology, and attendance at the State 
College of Washington or the University of Tennessee. 
The observed differences in frequency of affirmative and 
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negative answers to the six questions, as related to the per- 
sonal background factors were tested for statistical signifi- 
cance by the chi square method. In this process, the re- 
sponses “don’t know” were included in the negative cate- 
gory. The percentages of such responses were small. 

The responses to the three questions dealing with abstract 
rights, 1.e., phases of ideal culture patterns, indicated that of 
the seven personal and background factors, significant rela- 
tionships were found only in reference to the sex of the re- 
spondent and to the number of courses he had completed in 
sociology and/or anthropology. This, however, was appar- 
ent only in relation to two of the three questions concerning 
rights—those dealing with the rights of Jews and Negroes 
—the sex groups being related only to the first and the num- 
ber of courses in sociology and/or anthropology being re- 
lated only to the latter. Table I indicates that a significantly 
larger percentage of the female students answered question 
2, concerning the rights of Jews, affirmatively than did the 
male students. This probably reflects the essentially non- 
competitive status of women in business and the professions. 
The competitive or potentially competitive status of the 
male students has apparently had the effect of separating 


TABLE I 


Percentage Distribution of Responses to Question on 
Rights of Jews, by Sex 


Do you believe that 


Jews have the right Percentages 

to equal opportunity, 

etc. MALE FEMALE 
N-340 N-144 

ees adie pe ee aiken Oh 87.4 93.8 

Bs +0 aS ee SHR A Re oe 8.8 6.2 

BMI 2 ANOW ow. cece sees 3.8 0.0 

Wt ANGWER oui. . ees eee 0.0 0.0 


bach yahoo ence bet 100.0 100.0 
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the cultural ideals of equal opportunity and religious free- 
dom from the real culture patterns to a larger degree than 
was true among the females. 

A difference in the responses of males and females was 
shown in relation to question 5, (Jews as a menace) in 
which the same trend was indicated. However, this relation- 
ship may have been due to chance. The sex factor was not 
significantly related to the four remaining questions—those 
dealing with labor and Negroes. 

It should be pointed out that a large majority of both males 
and females answered question 2, (rights of Jews) affirma- 
tively and question 5, (Jews as a menace) negatively. How- 
ever, the disparity between the ideal pattern and the real 
pattern is indicated by the relative size of the minorities: 
males not accepting equal opportunity for Jews, 8.8 per cent, 
(with 3.8 per cent answering “don’t know’’) ; males accept- 
ing the statement that Jews are a menace, 27.6 per cent. The 


TABLE II 


Percentage Distribution of Responses to Question on 
Rights of Negroes by Number of Sociology 
and/or Anthropology Courses 








Do you believe PERCENTAGES 

that Negroes have 

the right to equal no one two three or 

opportunity, etc. courses course courses more 

courses 

N-148 N-162 N-125 N-49 

ME seiwediveha vas 80.4 69.8 81.6 87.8 

Se eer 14.2 22.8 15.2 10.2 

DON’T KNOW .... 5.4 6.8 3.2 2.0 

NO ANSWER ..... 0.0 0.6 0.0 0.0 

( * Serer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


same discrepancy is present in the replies of female stu- 
dents, but the percentages are significantly lower: females 
not accepting equal opportunity for Jews, 6.2 per cent; fe- 
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males accepting the statement that Jews are a menace, 18.7 
per cent. Combining sex groups, it was found that: 89.2 per 
cent favor equal opportunity, (with 2.6 per cent answering 
“don’t know”), and only 74.1 per cent maintained that Jews 
are not a menace, (with 4.7 per cent answering “don’t 
know’’). 

The other factor which was found to be related to ideal 
patterns, that is, responses concerning “rights,” was the 
number of courses completed in sociology and/or anthro- 
pology. This relationship was revealed only in reference to 
question 4, (rights of Negroes). The observed frequency of 
responses to this question proved to be related significantly 
to the number of courses the respondents had completed in 
sociology and/or anthropology. As is shown in Table II, 
the percentages of students accepting the statement con- 
cerning rights to equal opportunity for Negroes, by number 
of courses, were: no courses, 80.4 per cent; one course, 69.8 
per cent; two courses, 81.6 per cent; and three or more 
' courses, 87.8 per cent. It is interesting to note that a signifi- 
E cantly larger percentage of students who had never taken a 
course in sociology or anthropology answered affirmatively 
than did those students who had completed only one 
course.‘ 

Those students who had completed two courses answered 
affirmatively in nearly the same proportion as those who had 
never taken a course. It is only among the group which had 
completed three or more courses that any evidence is found 
to support the idea that being exposed to these courses had 
effected, in the mind of the student, a somewhat closer rela- 
_ tionship between ideal and real culture patterns. 

Although in the responses relative to question 6, (Negro 
subordination) there was a trend which was similar to the 
one evidenced in response to the question concerning Ne- 





*The questionnaire was given to the students in sociology at each institu- 
tion, during the first two weeks of a term. Thus, the students in Introductory 
Sociology, who had completed no courses in anthropology, comprised the 
group having completed no courses in sociolgy and/or anthropology. 
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groes’ rights, the number of sociology and/or anthropology 
courses completed by the respondents was not significantly 
related to question 6. The percentages of students who did 
not favor Negro subordination (considering answers “don’t 
know” as negative) by number of courses taken were: no 
courses, 61.5 per cent; one course, 60.5 per cent; two 
courses, 66.4 per cent; and three or more courses, 71.5 per 
cent. The disparity between the real and the ideal culture 
patterns was also revealed here. The percentage of respond- 
ents accepting equal rights for Negroes was consistently 
larger than the percentage who rejected the real pattern of 
Negro subordination.° See Table III. No statistically sig- 
nificant relationship was found between the number of so- 
ciology and/or anthropology courses completed and student 
responses to the four questions on Jews and labor. 


TABLE III 


Percentage Distribution of Responses to 
Opinion Questions, by Schools 














Labor’s Jews’ Labor’s Negroes’ Jews a Negro 
Rights Rights Participation Rights Menace Subordination 
oa © © © oo ce} cO © o rc) i) c 
© od © As. © a c a © 4 © eal 
RESPONSES OV «92 OF AGT oN AGP ON a9 oN e 7 ov sa 
ai ¢] @i gi ai si 2] gsi ai si al gi 
Bz geez Bue2 Be a4 Bez £4 Bu HA Ba bz 
Yes 60.1 541 89.9 884 41.0 32.0 80.2 75.0 17.5 23.6 27.9 47.2 
No 34.7 426 7.5 88 50.0 63.0 13.8 20.8 765 71.3 62.0 43.5 
Don’t 


Reow 45 33.26 28 78 36 3% 42 45 SI BF Se 
NoAnswer 0.7 0.0 00 00 20 00 04 00 15 00 04 00 





Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





5 Charles R. Hoffer and Paul L. Dressel in a study, “Students’ Beliefs about 
Post-War Problems,” EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 2, April, 
1944, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, conclude from the data 
dealing with racial and minority groups, “that the general principle of oppor- 
tunity for all racial and minority groups is accepted, but there is hesitancy 
about making personal sacrifices or effort to produce such a condition.” p. 28 
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The finding indicating that students who had never taken 
a course in sociology or anthropology revealed more liberal 
beliefs concerning the rights of Negroes than did the stu- 
dents who had completed one course may be disconcerting. 
Because of the nature of the study, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to explain the meaning of this data with certainty. 
All beliefs and attitudes, as they are related to perception, 
memory, and cognition have the general characteristic of 
tenacity.° False beliefs or prejudices concerning the rights 
of Negroes frequently have an emotional component which 
may make them less susceptible to modification than the 
general run of attitudes and beliefs. 

The finding suggests that students, when confronted in 
introductory courses with scientific discussions of race, may 
react negatively. When a person’s beliefs or prejudices are 
shaken, his first reaction may be not only to reject the un- 
pleasant facts, but he may feel it necessary to bolster his 
original ideas with rationalizations. In this case, the student 
in the position of respondent in a “test situation,” which 
was separate from the course of study and thus did not af- 
fect grades, may have recognized an opportunity to express 
his original belief without penalty. Even if the student was 
well on the way to modifying or changing his beliefs in this 
area, he may have found it much easier, considering the 
degree of ego involvement present, not to admit conversion. 

It should be noted that a slightly larger percentage of the 
students having had two courses, answered the question 
concerning Negroes’ rights affirmatively than did either 
those with no courses or with one course. However, it was 
only among the students who had completed three or more 
courses that a significantly larger percentage answered af- 
firmatively. Also, one should keep in mind the nature of in- 
troductory sociology. A relatively short time is devoted to 


® Krech, David, and Richard S. Crutchfield, THEORY AND PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, New York, McGraw Hill Company, 1948. 
pp. 190-192. , 
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the study of race relations. Mapheus Smith, some years f 
ago, tested the effect of an advanced course in immigration 
and race problems on attitudes toward the Negro, using as 
a control group students who had taken only Introduction 
to Sociology. The experimental group showed a significant 
increase in favorable attitudes toward the Negro, but the 
control group showed no change after completing the intro- 
ductory course." 

The finding in the present study, particularly in relation 
to the ideal culture pattern, is rather obliquely supported by 
the National Opinion Research Center’s survey, (May, 
1944) as interpreted by Babette Samelson: 


“Generally speaking, education has a greater influence where in- | 
formation is involved...but is less marked in answers to ques- 
tions which ask the respondent to state his attitudes toward various 
rights of Negroes...The amount of formal education, for ex- 
ample, does not have much to do with the formation of attitudes 
toward eating in restaurants where Negroes are served.” 
Samelson concludes, “The overall conclusion to be drawn from 
the survey is that general education does diminish prejudice. 
Some aspects of prejudice, however, such as attitudes toward 
the rights of Negroes, are not much affected by general educa- 
tion.”8 


The personal and background factors of veteran and non- 
veteran status, religion, geographical place of residence, 
year in school, and attendance at the State College of Wash- § 
ington or the University of Tennessee, were not significant- [J 
ly related to any questions concerning the ideal culture. Sta- 
tistically significant relationships were found between geo- 
graphical place of residence, attendance at the State College 
of Washington or the University of Tennessee, and the re- 
sponses to questions dealing with real culture patterns. 

7 Smith, Mapheus, “A Study of Change of Attitude toward the Negro,” J. 
Soc. Psychology, Vol. 7, 309-319, (1939). See Rose, A. M. STUDIES IN 
REDUCTION OF PREJUDICE, Chicago: American Council on Race Re 
lations, 1947, for a review of studies in reduction of prejudice. 


8 Samelson, Babette, “Does Education Diminish Prejudice?” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. 1, No. 3, (August, 1945) pp. 11-13. 
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It was thought that in addition to the samples from each 
school, it would be advisable to ask each respondent wheth- 
er or not his home was in the South. Whereas the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee sample numbered 216, and the State 
College of Washington sample numbered 268, the group- 
ings according to place of residence were: South, 205; else- 
where, 279. The samples by schools may thus be assumed to 
be, on the whole, representative of their respective geo- 
graphical locations. 

Significant differences in the replies of the two school 
groups to questions 3, (labor’s participation in politics) and 
6, (Negro subordination) were revealed. See Table III. The 
State College of Washington group indicated affirmative 
answers to question 3—favoring labor’s participation in 
politics—more frequently than did the University of Ten- 
nessee group. The percentages were: State College of 
Washington group, 41.0 per cent; University of Tennessee 
group, 32.0 per cent. Relative to question 6, (Negro subor- 
dination) the responses of the two college groups were also 
significantly different as might have been expected. Affirma- 
tive replies: State College of Washington, 27.9 per cent; 
University of Tennessee, 47.2 per cent. See Table III. 

Neither the geographical location of the students’ homes 
nor attendance at either of the colleges from which the 
samples were taken was statistically related to any other 
questions. This finding supports the theory that ideal cul- 
ture patterns are widely held in the society, sectional differ- 
ences being of little importance.° 

Veterans answered question number 6, (Negro subor- 
dination) affirmatively more frequently than was true of 
the non-veterans. The percentages were: favoring Negro 
subordination, veterans, 39.6 per cent; non-veterans, 31.2 
per cent. The difference in response was not significant at 
the 5 per cent level, and may have been due to chance. This 

® Linton, op. cit., pp. 128-129; also see Kardiner, Abram, THE PSYCHO- 


LOGICAL FRONTIERS OF SOCIETY, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1945. pp. v-xiii, and Chapter VIII. 
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was the only instance in which veteran’s status appeared to 
have been of any importance. No significant relationship 
was found between year in college and any of the questions, 

The religious belief of the respondents was also found to 
be of no statistical significance in relation to any of the 
questions. However, the responses to question 6, (Negro 
subordination) by religious groups revealed an interesting 
trend. The percentages of affirmative answers by religious 
groups were: Protestant, 39.0 per cent; Catholic, 28.2 per 
cent; Jewish, 20.0 per cent; no religion, 10.0 per cent; no 
answer, 2.8 per cent.”® 

The disparity between “the American Creed” and the real 
culture patterns in certain areas in our society has been il- 
lustrated in the responses of the two groups of students. 
Personal and background factors which represented varia- 
tions in experience, on the whole, did not affect the ideal 
patterns. Different sex roles were related to the ideal pat- 
terns of equal opportunity relative to Jews, but not so re- 
lated to Negroes or labor. The number of courses completed 
in sociology and/or anthropology was significantly related 
to ideal patterns of equal opportunity in reference to Ne- 
groes but was not so related to Jews or labor. The personal 
experience factors of region of home and attendance at the 
State College of Washington or the University of Tennes- 
see were significantly related to the real culture patterns as 
indicated in responses relative to Negro subordination and 
labor’s activity in politics, but were not related to participa- 
tion of Jews in business, politics, and the professions. The 
place of residence and school attended were not related to 
any responses to questions dealing with ideal culture pat- 
terns. The data further indicated that respondents who 
were veterans approved of Negro subordination more fre- 
quently than did non-veterans, but the difference was not 
statistically reliable. 


10 The Jewish group and those designating “no religion” were too small to 
be handled statistically. 


Joel B. Montague is Assistant Professor of Sociology, The State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
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EVALUATION OF THE OBJECTIVES 
OF COMMUNITY RECREATIONAL CENTERS 


Howard S. Bretsch 


The community recreational center—though it may not 
be considered a well-established social institution compar- 
able to the family, the school, and the church—continues to 
exert considerable influence upon the lives of youth and 
adults. The needs satisfied by this quasi-like institution 
stem from the basic drives of man to associate with others 
and to achieve a certain degree of mastery and self-expres- 
sion in pursuits, even of a leisure time character. To the end 
of satisfying these needs, the community recreational cen- 
ters have been theoretically based on the assumption that 
their objectives meet broad social and individual goals. 
Among these goals, education, in the broad sense of the 
word, has been cited repeatedly as an outstanding one. For 
example, the Commission on Recreation of the Conference 
of Social Welfare Needs specifically recommended, “a rec- 
reation coordinating and planning body related to planning 
for education.’” The emphasis upon developing a re- 
sponsible citizenship of individuals through the educational 
medium of the recreational center has gained momentum 
during the past few years. At the same time, the personal- 
social development of the individual has been recognized as 
no less important. The question arises as to what extent 
these points of view are included in the objectives set forth 
and achieved by the community recreational centers. 

The periodical literature regarding recreational centers 
revealed studies of two types. On the one hand, writers have 
devoted some time to setting forth objectives toward which 
the centers should direct their activities but have given little 


? Report of the Recreation Commission of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare Needs, “Recreation—A Basic Human Need.” Recreation, 41:578-580, 
March 1948. 
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attention to investigations of the actual objectives currently 
held by the community centers. Of this former type, 
Liddy* evolved a set of criteria consisting of forty-two 
items classified under the major headings of the individual, 
the groups, the leadership, the community, and the activity, 
against which any community’s recreation activities might 
be evaluated. On the other hand, investigations have been 
conducted which present data of a quantitative nature, 
largely dealing with the size of personnel staff, member- 
ships, finance, and physical facilities. Of the latter type the 
National Recreation Association study’ represents a not- 
able achievement and in part serves as the point of depar- 
ture for the present study. 


PURPOSE AND CRITERIA 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate the objectives 
of community recreational centers in terms of educational 
and psychological criteria and to cite implications for the 
school and the recreational center. Emphasis was placed 
upon the adolescent years. 

Data* for the study were secured from recreation centers 
throughout the country, which, according to information 
provided by the 1946 National Recreation Association sur- 
vey’, met three criteria. It was felt by the investigator that 
to have a well-planned program a center should have at least 
one full time, paid director and should have a building or 
center which could be used for the entire year. The third 
criterion consisted of selecting for survey purposes only 
those cities having a population of ten to fifteen thousand. 
No attempt was made to select equal numbers of cities in 
various regions of the country as the purpose of the study 
would tend to reflect little by way of regional differences 
although no section of the country was omitted. Also, the 


* Data were secured by William Cross, student. 

2 Liddy, Joseph A. “Criteria for Evaluating a Community Recreation Pro- 
gram.” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 22:373-380, February 1949. 

3 Survey of the National Recreation Association, “Community Recreation in 
1946.” Recreation, 41:109-147, June 1947. 
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investigator felt that a city of ten to fifteen thousand popu- 
lation which met the other criteria would tend to have its 
program centralized, and this fact alone would obviate com- 
parisons of centers within a single city having a larger than 
ten to fifteen thousand population. 


Fifty cities meeting the above criteria were selected for 
study. All sections of the country were represented, and the 
cities chosen were located in thirty-one different states. 

Although the questionnaire sent to each community rec- 
reational center consisted of nine questions, responses to 
only two questions pertain to this particular study. These 
questions were: 


1. What are the objectives of your program with respect 
to adolescents ? 

2. Do you feel that the objectives of your program are 
being realized? 


The seven remaining questions dealt with the status of the 
community organization in terms of length of time the 
center had been in operation, number of meetings held 
weekly, approximate membership, etc. which provide in- 
formation for a separate report. The author has some 
reason to believe that the validity of responses to the two 
questions about which this report deals was enhanced by 
having them a part of a less difficult and less subjective type 
of questioning. Seventy-two per cent return was received on 
the questionnaire; but because of the irregularity of four 
programs, only thirty-two of the thirty-six replies consti- 
tute the basis for this report. 

The objectives of each community recreational center 
were evaluated against a set of criteria of an educational 
and psychological nature. Whereas it would be possible to 
evaluate the activities of a community center through the 
use of Liddy’s criteria’, the nature of statements of objec- 
tives do not readily lend themselves to the use of this evalu- 
ating checklist. The criteria used in this study, though more 
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general in nature, emphasize the major aspects of Liddy’s 
criteria and at the same time are more useful for evaluating 
objectives of community recreational programs. Each ob- 
jective was assigned a rating of unsatisfactory, satisfac- 
tory, or very satisfactory on the basis of the degree to which 
its fulfillment would result in a center which would meet 
one or more of the following criteria. 


1. Provide experiences which would tend to integrate all, 
or nearly all, aspects of the person’s personality. 

2. Encourage a wholesome mental attitude on the part of 
the participant toward his place in society. 


3. Encourage the participant to achieve some degree of 
mastery in a skill, sport, or worthwhile leisure time 
pursuit. 

4. Provide the opportunity for experiencing acceptable 
social behavior. 


5. Emphasize “positive” living as contrasted with “wish- 
ing one’s life away.” 

6. Attract leaders who possess a genuine understanding 
of adolescent development. 


7. Receive favorable recognition from major social wel- 
fare agencies as a positive educational and civic force 
in the community. 


FINDINGS 


The validity of the findings lies principally in the degree 
of accuracy and honesty of the statements made by the 
directors of the recreation centers and in the interpretation 
of these statements by the investigator. A review of the 
data indicates that the directors approached the task of re 
sponding to the questionnaires with professional serious- 
ness. Further, it may be said that in a number of cases suf- 
ficient interest was aroused to cause the director to write 
separate letters regarding his center’s aims and objectives. 
As to the validity of the interpretation of the statements by 
the investigator, little difficulty was encountered in the clas- 
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sification of the objectives, though the reader may judge for 
himself the classification made. 

It should be noted that the importance of this study lies 
not so much in the number or frequency of each center’s ob- 
jectives in each classification as in the nature of the objec- 
tives. Therefore, slight attention will be given to frequency, 
but emphasis will be placed on sample types of objectives in 
each category. These provide a fair index into the nature of 
objectives in all the cities represented in this study. 

An analysis of statements from twenty-seven per cent of 
the community recreation centers revealed that their objec- 
tives were unsatisfactory when evaluated against the crit- 
eria established. In a few cases precise statements of objec- 
tives were omitted, but the statements of the attitude of the 
director could be used to infer the objective held. The fol- 
lowing sample statements of objectives were of the nature 
of those considered unsatisfactory: 

“Give them something to do and not wander around.” 

“Keep them off the streets and out of taverns.” 

“Keep them active.” 

“Keep them busy so they won’t have time to think up mischief.” 
“Place to go after games.” 

As may be noted, these statements represent a negative 
approach and provide little incentive for boys and girls to 
frequent the centers. The emphasis implies a frustration on 
the part of the center to do a constructive piece of work in 
light of the problems of increased juvenile delinquency and 
increased leisure time. 

Objectives of fifty-one per cent, or eighteen, of the recre- 
ational centers were classified as satisfactory. In some in- 
stances the degree of integration among the various objec- 
tives of a single center was the key to the classification as 
satisfactory or very satisfactory. In other cases the analysis 
of conflicting or inconsistent points of view within one 
center’s set of objectives determined the classification as 
satisfactory rather than very satisfactory even though 
some single objectives were unusually good. Samples of 
single statements of objectives rated as satisfactory were: 
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“Teach them to be leaders.” 

“Promotion of health growth and development through toning 
of the muscle system and related organs of the body.” 

“Have fun.” 

“Inculcation of health habits, ideals, and interests beneficial to 
the individual groups.” 

“Teaching good sportsmanship.” 

“Provide opportunity for physical stimulation.” 

“Help them grow through creative activities, responsibility in 
leadership and planning.” 

“Teach them carry-over activities for later life.” 

The objectives classified as satisfactory revealed mainly 
two weaknesses when compared with those classified as very 
satisfactory. Whereas the objectives rated as satisfactory 
usually emphasized a single, isolated phase of adolescent 
development, such as physical development; those rated as 
very satisfactory were concerned with the total development 
of boys and girls. Also, the objectives rated as satisfactory 
indicated a fragmentary approach both to individual and 
social problems, whereas those objectives rated as very 
satisfactory seemed to be unified and coordinated in their 
approach. 

The statements of objectives which were classified in the 
very satisfactory group were different from those of the 
other two groups in four respects. First, the replies revealed 
a “holistic” approach to the problem of adolescent develop- 
ment. Second, the statements were better integrated and 
directed. Third, the statements of the very satisfactory 
group tended to reveal a definite philosophy which pervades 
the center. Fourth, the statements were longer. Seven, or 
twenty-two per cent of the recreational centers were classi- 
fied as having very satisfactory objectives. The following 
examples indicate the type and nature of the responses in 
this group: 

“It shall be the purpose of the Center to provide on a democratic 
basis, a full-time program of educational and recreational activities 
for all age groups in the community, directed toward the develop- 
ment of leadership, the building of fellowship, and the promotion 
of good citizenship, regardless of the distinctions of race, creed, 
or national origin.” 








in 
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“To provide as many facilities as possible for a constructive leisure 
time program and to encourage the wide use of these facilities ; to 
offer this program to all adolescents regardless of creed or color 
for their physical, social and moral development.” 

“We hope to build better citizens for our country, teaching the 
youths the importance of good character, how to work and play 
together. We also impress the importance of consideration for the 
other fellow.” 

“To furnish and educate children and adults to the need of whole- 
some leisure time activities, which make a healthy, civic citizen. 
We do not use recreation as a cure for delinquency but as a need, 
as much as an education in the schools. It does help cut down the 
delinquency rate, but you need the help of homes, schools, and 
churches.” 

“Training in the art of living—the socialization of our young 
people is perhaps the most important objective. Through organized 
recreation where young people meet informally in work and play, 
the socialization process is working at its best. Under proper leader- 
ship a child receives training that is invaluable in later years.” 


The extent to which the objectives of the community rec- 
reational centers were realized constituted the second phase 
of this study. 


Nearly three-fourths of the directors felt that their objec- 
tives were almost completely met. Many of the replies to this 
question were accompanied by descriptive statements indi- 
cating measures of success experienced by the various cen- 
ters. An example of such a statement by a director is, “In 
two years I have seen them [the youth] progress from a 
howling mob at social affairs to passing [acceptable] young 
ladies and gentlemen. Several parents have expressed the 
fact that through the recreation program their children 
have become more friendly, have more friends, and are 
adapting themselves more easily to social situations.” 

In relatively few instances did the directors feel their ob- 
jectives were not being met. It is interesting to note that 
directors from some of the centers whose objectives best met 
the criteria realized the limitations of their organizations 
and expressed their achievements in terms of future hope 
for improvement and growth. It is a bit disheartening, how- 
ever, to realize that a sound evaluation of their programs, 
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based on their objectives, was concern of directors. 
Finally, there were three centers whose directors felt that 
their objectives had not been realized, even in part. 
Implications from this study, which represent objectives 
of community recreational centers across the country, ar 
important to the school and the community because each o 
these institutions is in a position to render educational ang 
recreational opportunities to young people. : 
The school should realize that it has the responsibility o 
encouraging the community recreational center to integra 
its objectives with those of the school and other community 
agencies. Second, since the school frequently has the oppor 
tunity to provide leaders for recreational centers, it should 
endeavor to interest only those who have a genuine under 
standing of the development of boys and girls. Third, th 
school must recognize that the community center may be if 
a position to assume some of the tasks recently performe : 
by many schools. Fourth, the school should offer its service 
in assisting the recreational center to formulate education 
ally sound objectives. | 
Based upon the criteria established for this study, it 
quite obvious that there is much room for improvement i 
the objectives of community centers. Many of them migh 
well attempt a closer integration with other communi# 
agencies but, more important, they should direct their at 
tention toward meeting the diverse needs of young peopi 
instead of emphasizing only a fragmentary part of th 
youth’s personality. Also, the center should direct its atten 
tion toward the development of the individual but always 1 
terms of the general social welfare. Finally, those cente 
expressing objectives as “To keep them out of mischief 
might find greater success and satisfaction providing the 
looked upon their programs as a positive, creative ford 
rather than a negative, preventative one. 
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